process, equal treatment under the law, voluntary participation, and informed consent. The limitations posed by each of these make experimental research on rehabilitation difficult.
The panel concluded therefore that as a result of the many limitations on the acquisition of knowledge about rehabilitation, the effects of attempts at rehabilitation remain unknown. It noted that the current rehabilitative efforts represent only a fraction of the possible universe of approaches and found glimmers of promise in several ongoing programs, as well as in some that have not been tried but appear to offer promise in theory. These include efforts to test stronger or more massive interventions; efforts aimed at intervening with an offender very early in the development of a criminal career; increased and more varied after-care supports for ex-prisoners; and employment and career development programs in noninstitutional settings.
SCOPE OF THIS REPORT
GOALS AND ORGANIZATION
Finding that few of the many possible rehabilitative efforts have been tried and discovering a number of new issues to be addressed, the panel has undertaken a further examination of the rehabilitation of offenders, this time in extrainstitutional settings. Our current effort is guided by three goals: to explore the contributions that theory can make to program design and implementation; to identify those areas suggested by various theoretical or conceptual frameworks for which further research and funding support are most likely to yield knowledge with a policy-relevant payoff; and to propose a more fruitful strategy of search for increasing knowledge about rehabilitative efforts.
In its first volume, the panel concluded that in addition to problems of implementation and evaluation, the absence of a guiding theory or conceptual framework also greatly hinders the accumulation of knowledge about rehabilitation. In Chapter 2 we examine the uses of theory in rehabilitation research, review the principal theories of crime from several disciplines, and explore the implications of these theories for practitioners and researchers. While these theories of crime are not new, efforts to examine them singly and in combination in light of their implications for programmatic intervention are all too infrequent.
In Chapter 3 we focus on several dimensions of the problem of determining whether a treatment is likely to bring about a desired change in subsequent behavior. Any intervention program must consider the appropriate population for inclusion, the nature and content of the pro-aged.
